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Specially  designed  to  give  every  assistance  to  bor¬ 
rowers  who  make  personal  visits,  the  library’s  new 
quarters  at  425  Harvard  Avenue  North  are  en¬ 
tered  by  an  easy-approach  ramp  with  guide  railing. 
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The  history  of  the  Seattle  Library  for  the  Blind 
may  be  summarized  by  citing  a  few  noteworthy 
dates.  The  year  1906  was  significant  as  it 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  braille  collection 
and  service  to  blind  borrowers  in  the  S  ~ttle 
area.  Equally  significant  was  the  year  1934 
when  the  Seattle  Public  Library  was  designated 
as  one  of  the  regional  libraries  under  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  program  with  responsibility 
for  library  service  to  the  States  of  Washington, 
Montana,  and  Alaska.  A  more  recent  date  of 
importance  was  1954  when  the  Seattle  Library 
for  the  Blind  moved  into  its  present  home. 

During  the  early  years  the  blind  division  was 
housed  in  the  old  Central  Building  of  the  Seattle 
Public  Library,  but  in  1945  it  was  moved  tem¬ 
porarily  to  the  basement  area  of  one  of  the 
branch  libraries.  Not  until  the  Susan  Henry 
Memorial  Branch  Library  was  completed  in 
1954  did  the  Library  for  the  Blind  have  a  home 
of  its  own.  The  lower  floor  of  this  building  was 
designed  specifically  for  the  work,  and  features 
were  installed  for  the  convenience  of  the  bor¬ 
rowers.  A  group  of  Western  bookmen  furnished 
a  reading  room  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Harry 
Hartman,  a  former  prominent  Seattle  book¬ 
seller.  The  recent  addition  of  a  wall  of  shelving 
gives  a  browsing  atmosphere  to  the  room  as 
well  as  space  for  the  juvenile  braille  fiction,  the 
braille  edition  of  the  “World  Book  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,”  and  the  large-print  collection.  Listening 
booths,  also  available,  allow  borrowers  to  use 
either  talking  books  or  magnetic  tape  record¬ 
ings  while  at  the  library.  A  distinctive  sculpture, 
a  wood  carving  by  Dudley  Pratt,  completes  a 
handrail  which  leads  into  the  Memorial  Room. 

Maintaining  satisfactory  library  service  to  a 


contribute  to  the  mil  extent  of  his  capabilities 
and  to  participate  m  the  workings  of  our  so¬ 
ciety.  It  is,  therefore^ the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  thk  paradox  of  poverty  in 
the  midst  of  plenty  in  tfiis  nation  by  opening  to 
everyone  the  opportunity  for  education  and 
training,  the  opportunity  to  work,  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  live  in  decenCy  and  dignity.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  Strengthen,  supple¬ 
ment,  and  coordinate  efforts  in  furtherance  of 
that  policy. 


In  August  of  1964  Congress  passed  legislation 
setting  up  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
and  Sargent  Shriver,  director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  was  named  to  lead  the  administration’s 
War  on  Poverty. 

More  than  800  million  dollars  was  appro¬ 
priated  to  begin  the  battle  whose  major  features 
include  the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Vputh 
Corps,  Community  Action  Programs,  and 
VISTA  volunteers. 

The  Job  Corps  is  specifically  designed  t< 
provide  residential  centers  in  conservation 
camps  and  urban  training  areas  where  impover/ 
ished  or  illiterate  youth,  aged  16-21,  can  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  coordinated  program  of  basic,  edu¬ 
cation,  skill  training,  and  constructive/work 
experience.  Forty  thousand  are  to  bd  volun¬ 
tarily  enrolled  the  first  year,  and  100,000  in  the 
second. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Coc£s  will  enable 
youths  from  poor  families  to  spy  in  school  by 
providing  them  with  full  or  part-time  jobs  and 
will  attempt  to  teach  job  skjlls  to  dropouts. 

Community  Action  Programs  will  give  finan¬ 
cial  support  to  local  ann-poverty  campaigns  in 
urban  and  rural  area?;  on  Indian  reservations, 
and  among  migrant 'Workers. 

VISTA  volunteers  will  serve  as  a  domestic 
counterpart  for/the  Peace  Corps.  Volunteers 
will  receive  ^.-subsistence  living  allowance  and 
$50  a  montji  while  working  on  various  phases 
of  the  AcF  throughout  the  United  States. 


the  War  on  Poverty  is  uppermost  in  everyone’s 
mind.  And  it  is  especially  interesting  to  observe 
a  community’s  reaction  and  efforts  to  fight  the 
battle  with  the  administration.  The  ^ne  issue 
of  “Senior  Citizen”  contains  an  article,  “The 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,”  which  points  to 
Omaha,  Nebraska  and  its  unification  to  fight  for 
social  justice.  “Misdeal  in  Appalachia”  in  “At¬ 
lantic’s”  June  issue  exposes  the  other  side.  Harry 
M.  Caudill  writes  a  pertinent  article  on  the 
Administration’s  Appalachian  relief  program. 
Dedicated  to  his  people  and  area,  the  lawyer 
desperately  pleads  fdr  Congress  and  others  to 
look  again — to  realize  the  need  for  a  “plan  of 
development  ba?ed  on  the  total  environment  of 
Appalachia.”  ^Pinpointing  the  discrepancies  in 
the  progranyMartin  Anderson  wrote  “Explod¬ 
ing  the  Myths  of  Urban  Renewal”  in  the  April 
“Readers  Digest.”  An  independent  study,  the 
article  Uncovers  some  shocking  shortcomings  in 
this  costly  federal  program.  Robert  S.  Strother’s 
‘Self  Help:  An  Answer  to  Urban  Renewal” 
•peared  in  the  February  “Reader’s  Digest.”  A 
lopeful  and  informative  feature  tells  how  the 
residents  of  Dallas  and  its  slums  are  rehabilitat¬ 
ing  their  blighted  areas.  By  cooperation  and 
\  encouragement,  not  mass  reconstruction  and 
evictions,  the  residents  are  rebuilding  property 
well  as  spirits.  In  the  May  “Reader’s  Digest,” 
Repressed  Areas  Built  to  Order”  exposes  an¬ 
other  unpleasant  development  of  the  Area  Re¬ 
development  Act.  Bruce  Van  Dusen  tells  of 
gimmicks  which  permit  economically  healthy 
areas  to  receive  federal  aid  and  loans  designed 
for  genuinely  distressed  areas. 

All  these  magazines  are  available  on  talking- 
book  records. 

For  an  overall  picture  on  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  read  Hubert  Humphrey’s  “War  on  Pov¬ 
erty,”  Talking  Book  No.  320,  which  stresses 
the  cost  to  the  nation  and  suggests  goals  of  at¬ 
tacking  the  roots  of  poverty.  “The  Other  Amer¬ 
ica”  by  Michael  Harrington,  Tape  No.  2702, 
depicts  the  scenes  of  American  life  which  we 
don’t  often,  or  don’t  want  to,  observe. 


Keeping  abreast  of  the  current  developments  in 
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geographical  area  as  large  as  the  three  States  of 
Washington,  Montana,  and  Alaska  is  at  all 
times  demanding.  Lack  of  communication  and 
the  long  time  required  to  mail  materials  to 
distant  regions  are  perhaps  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lems.  The  aim  of  the  library  is  to  surmount  these 
obstacles  and  to  provide  a  regular  and  rapid 
service  to  the  borrowers.  During  1964  over 
100,000  talking  books  and  braille  were  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  2,500  borrowers  in  this  region. 

One  of  the  library’s  unusual  functions  is 
serving  as  a  talking-book  machine  agency  for 
Alaska.  Two  types  of  machines  are  available, 
depending  on  whether  the  borrower  lives  in  a 
center  of  population  with  the  advantages  of  elec¬ 
tricity  or  in  a  remote  village  near  the  Arctic 
Circle  where  a  battery-powered  machine  would 
be  used.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Services  for  the  Blind,  the  Seattle 
Volunteer  Chapter  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers 
repairs  and  services  all  talking-book  machines 
used  by  Alaskan  borrowers. 

The  contribution  made  by  volunteer  braillists 
throughout  the  years  has  been  invaluable.  For 
the  past  three  years  the  library  was  fortunate 
to  have  a  group  of  transcribers  producing  hand- 
copied  books  to  supplement  the  juvenile  braille 
collection.  The  brailling  of  books  by  Washing¬ 
ton  authors  added  to  the  regional  holdings  of 
the  collection.  With  the  recent  merging  of  all 
groups  of  braillists  in  the  Seattle  area,  plans  are 
underway  to  enlarge  and  coordinate  volunteer 
transcribing  for  both  adult  and  juvenile  needs. 

A  growing  service  for  the  partially  sighted  is 
|  an  adequate  large-print  collection.  Gift  funds 
have  made  possible  the  nucleus  of  such  a  collec¬ 
tion  for  both  adult  and  juvenile  borrowers.  New 
titles  continue  to  enlarge  the  holdings,  one  of 
the  most  recent  acquisitions  being  the  large- 
;  print  edition  of  the  “Reader’s  Digest.”  All  are 
available  for  borrowing. 

An  important  aspect  of  library  service  to  the 
!  blind  is  work  with  the  schools.  Small  deposit 
1  collections  are  used  in  many  of  the  school  pro- 
!  grams  and  every  effort  is  made  to  meet  any 
request  for  library  materials.  Story  hours  and 
book  talks  for  the  blind  children  in  the  Seattle 
area  are  scheduled  at  the  Library  for  the  Blind 


with  the  cooperation  of  the  Children’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seattle  Public  Library.  It  is  an 
experience  meaningful  to  all  who  participate. 

The  expansion  of  services  achieved  by  the 
national  program  these  past  years  has  brought 
new  dimensions  to  libraries  for  the  blind.  The 
future  promises  exciting  developments  while 
present  aims  for  the  region  are  continued  im¬ 
provement  of  library  service  to  each  individual 
borrower. 


tane  volunteers 


■rojdnteers  wl 

nat  they  <u?e  a 
fields  oj/work 
persopS  tackle 
to  engineering 
nefem  takes 
'play  becopfes 
nd  a  now  re- 

recoj^fing  Eng¬ 
lish,  for  they  also  record  in  Esperanto,  French, 
German^  Gaelic,  Greek,  Hebrewf  Italian,  apd 
Spanish;  sometime^  one  of  thesfe  is  their  native 
tpngue.  Of  particular  interest  to  the  linguistic 
enthusiast  is  / volunteer  who  reads  Dravidian 
and  Sanskyii  languagesyThese  volunteers 
prove  especially  helpful  to  those  tape  borrow 
who  need  materialism  foreign^Ianguag^  and 
other  special  field/  of  study. 

“o  obtain  th£  names  of  the  volunteers,  coj 
suit  the  revised  “Volunteers  Who  Produce 
Books”  or  write  Division tor  the^5iina,  worary 
of  Congas,  Washington,  D.  C.  20540: 
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author  of  the  month 


ARROWSMITH’S  AMERICAN  DREAM 

by  John  K.  Hutchens 

He  called  it  his  best  book,  and  so  the  year  obits 
publication  must  have  been  the  best  year  of  his 
life,  because  he  was  a  writer  to  whom  the  act 
and  fact  of  writing  were  more  important  than 
anything  else  ever  could  be:  lovp  or  fame  or 
money.  What  wouldn’t  you  give/6omebody  was 
saying  the  other  evening  at  a  gathering  of  mid- 
1920’s  ancients,  to  come  upon  a  novel  as  con¬ 
sistently  excellent  and  ^interesting”  as  the  one 
that  begins: 


The  driver  of  the  wagon  swaying  through 
forest  and  swamp  of  the  Ohio  wilderness 
was  a  ragged  girl  of  fourteen.  Her  mother 
they  had  buried  near  the  Monongahela  .  .  . 

Her  father  lay  shrinking  with  fever  on  the 
floor' of  the  wagonbox,  and  about  him  played 
her  brothers  and  sisters  .  .  .  She  cooked  the 
supper,  she  put  the  children  to  bed,  and  sat 
by  the  fire,  alone.  That  was  the  great-grand¬ 
mother  of  Martin  Arrowsmith.  // 

// 

Then  one  or  another  of  the  ancients  wondered 
how  many  novels  on  or  off  this  year’s  best-seller 
list  would  remain,  after  four  decades,  as  fresh 
and  vital  as  Sinclair  Lewis’s  “Arrowsmith.”  This 
was,  of  course,  by  way  of  being  a  rhetorical 
question,  unless  you  can  bring  yourself  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Norman  Mailer’s  “An  American 
Dream,”  for  instance,  belongs  up  in  the  big 
leagues  with  the  masterpiece  of  one  who  had  his 
bad  times  but  was^above  fakery,  and,  in  his 
quaintly  honorable^ way,  would  have  been  hor¬ 
rified  by  the  literary  auto-eroticism  now  much 
in  fashion. 

March  5,  1925,  that  publication  day  was,  and 
it  doesn’tAeem  quite  possible  until  you  get  to 
thinking  of  too  many  lesser  Lewis  books  that 
followed  this  one,  some  of  them  all  but  unread¬ 
able,  as  his  critics  did  not  hesitate  to  point 
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Thus,  to  bp'obliged  to  re-read  his  last,  sad,  posj 
humousjy  issued  novel,  “World  So  Wic 
would  borne  under  the  heading  of  the  cruet  and 
unusual  punishments  forbidden  by  the /Consti- 
ftion  of  the  U.S.A.  But  to  turn  again  to  “Ar¬ 
rowsmith”  is  to  find  yourself  in  the /Company  of 
a  major,  if  not  a  great,  novelist  ^Fthe  height  of 
his  powers. 

Do  the  younger  members  of  the  class  have  to 
be  told  that  “Main  Streety'm  1920,  had  made 
him  instantly  famous^/and  that  “Babbitt” 
(1922)  had  secured  Ms  place  and  enhanced  it 
as  a  photographic  satirist  with  an  accent  new 
to  American  writing  and  a  sweeping,  Dick¬ 
ensian  relish  for/characters  dwelling  somewhere 
between  the  real  and  the  grotesque?  Presumab 
he  could  have  worked  that  vein  indefinitely, 
with  a  flair  he  had  for  surprise,  he  chose  not  to. 
As  Mark  Schorer  tells  of  it  in  his  splehdidly 
comprehensive  “Sinclair  Lewis:  An  Aiherican 
Life,”  “Arrowsmith”  was  conceived  in  the 
>urse  of  a  couple  of  convivial  evenings  Lewis 
spent  in  Chicago  in  1922  with  Dr /Morris  Fish- 
bein  and  a  young  bacteriologist^Paul  de  Kruif. 
Lewis  was  then  toying  with  the  idea  of  a  labor 
novel,  and  in  fact  the  three  called  late  one  night, 
alcoholically  and  inconclusively,  on  Eugene 
Debs.  “It  was  then,  Dr/Fishbein  remembers 
[Mr.  Schorer  continues']  that  he  (Fishbein) 
asked  Lewis  if  he  really  wanted  to  write  a  novel 
about  labor.  Did  har  have  a  real  story,  did  he 
have  a  point  of  view,  did  he  even  have  the  nec¬ 
essary  enthusiasm!?  Why  not  write  a  novel  about 
medicine?”.  .  /.  the  chances  are  that  “Arrow- 
smith”  got  under  way  that  night  when  Lewis 
and  de  Kruif  developed  the  idea  of  a  novel  in 
which  a  passionately  dedicated  young  scientist 
would  find  himself  confronted  with  a  plague  in 
the  Caribbean  and  a  soul-wrenching  decision. . . . 

last  the  satirist  was  writing  a  novel  with  a 
fuH-fledged  hero,  one  with  his  share  of  frailties, 
bts,  and  fears,  but  a  hero  nonetheless.  Nor 
tad  Lewis  ever  drawn  a  woman  in  such  depth, 
in  such  blood-and-flesh  truth,  as  Martin  Arrow- 
smith’s  wife,  Leora.  Nor  did  he  ever  achieve,  be¬ 
fore  or  after,  a  narrative  so  starkly  dramatic  and 
moving  as  the  one  that  takes  Martin  from  small¬ 
town  doctor  to  idealistic  researcher.  Very  sim- 
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